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BRIEF MENTION. 

No Grecian can read his Shakespeare without being struck by 
the number of happy equivalents the poet furnishes for Greek 
words, otherwise without adequate translation ; and Greek syntax 
is often more illuminated by a Shakespearian parallel than by 
much discourse about the psychology of the moods and the 
loves of the cases. The compilation of a Shakespeare-Greek 
Lexicon and a Greek-Shakespeare Lexicon would be more 
profitable work for a young scholar than much mechanical 
sorting that passes for philology nowadays; and for such a 
task one indispensable help would be the Shakespeare Lexicon 
of Alexander Schmidt of blessed memory, a work which 
I prize so highly that, crowded as the Journal is, I must make 
space to call attention to the new edition, just published by 
Stechert of New York. While the body of the lexicon does not 
show much change, there is a valuable appendix by Georg 
Sarrazin, with a select list of new renderings and interpretations 
alphabetically arranged. Among the other reissues of standard 
dictionaries I may note in passing the new Grieb's German- 
English and English- German Dictionary, which has been 
worked over and enlarged by the well-known scholar, Arnold 
Schroer (New York, Henry Frowde), a useful work for ready 
reference, if ready reference were not so dangerous a thing. 
By the way, I hope that the shade of that punctilious student 
of English, Fitzedward Hall, will not be disturbed by the 
discovery that the hideous Americanism at that, which the 
Muret-Sanders Dictionary has pilloried, is to be found in an 
English author as noted as William Morris, Stories of the 
Kings of Norway, II, p. 25, see Beiblatt zur Anglia, Sept., 1902. 
Cf. A. J. P. XVIII 124. So, to adopt the language of another 
(Essays and Studies, p. 484), so does the glittering, voluble 
mercury of the American lingo make a dull, gray amalgam 
with the pure gold of the English tongue. 



The project of a Greek-Shakespeare Lexicon naturally leads 
up to the preface that Mr. Bevan has prefixed to his Prometheus 
Bound, a rendering which is not unworthy of its sumptuous 
dress (David Nutt); and that is saying a good deal. In that 
preface Mr. Bevan discourses on the advantage that the 
language of the Elizabethan drama gives to the translator of 
the Greek drama, in its vocabulary, characteristic phrases, turns 
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of expression. 'Here, then', he says, 'we have a model to 
guide us, a language to draw upon in translating the plays of 
the Greeks'. But as the Elizabethan spirit does not conform 
absolutely to the Greek spirit, we must also make draughts on 
the Hebrew prophets, for ' the Greek tragedians stood to their 
people in some ways as the Hebrew prophets stood to theirs', 
and our second model is the English Bible. The third model 
is Milton, who took up 'the blank verse and style of diction' 
which had been developed by the Elizabethan drama and 
'subjected them to modifications and refinements under the very- 
influence of classical type and the Bible'. These be our models, 
these our materials. By careful study of these models, by 
judicious tempering of these materials, the resulting Corinthian 
brass will enable us to make translations that shall abide through 
the iron age of the English language. 



Now I suppose that every translator of Aischylos into English 
has been more or less consciously guided by the same models 
that Mr. Bevan sets up. The language of Attic tragedy was 
far removed from the every-day speech of the Athenian cit ; 
and that merciless critic, Aristophanes, helps us to draw the 
subtle line that divides art from artifice. But as the world 
moves on, as the people who speak the English language are 
getting more out of touch with Shakespeare, with the Authorized 
Version, with Milton, as our prose becomes less and less 
reminiscential, as we live a less and less historical and more 
and more cosmopolitan life, as foreign exchange becomes more 
simplified by banking facilities, and modern thought can be 
decanted from one language into another without difficulty — 
why. a translation constructed under the guidance of the models 
that Mr. Bevan accepts will become more and more exotic with 
the lapse of time, and the artistic translator will have to furnish 
a glossary throughout, as Mr. Bevan has done here and there. 
It is, after all, a perilous business to attempt the reproduction 
of an earlier stage of the language. In a ballad that I wrote 
many years ago in half-mocking imitation of other Brummagem 
performances of the same kind (Essays and Studies, p. 190) 
I used 'moe' for 'more', thinking that 'moe' had a genuine 
ring, but the third edition of Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon, 
which I have just hailed with enthusiasm, informs me that 
' moe ' is plural only, whereas I had employed it as a singular. 
My ballad ' doth not please me moe (more)'. 



O course I cannot undertake to ask in detail how far Mr. 
Bevan has been true to his models. The criticism of translations 
is an infinite business, like the measuring of asymptotes. Apart 
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from those renderings in which we have a real metempsychosis 
(A. J. P. XXI 108), in which the translation is reborn into a new 
creature, such as FitzGerald's Agamemnon, such as Mr. Way's 
Euripides, the comparison of a translation with the original 
is the reverse of a pastime, especially if the critic has privately 
or publicly dabbled in the art. Here one finds what may be 
called a success where one has failed utterly oneself, here 
another dead failure, where everybody has failed. To be 
artistic, a translation must have an artistic form, and the artistic 
form cannot be simply transferred, it must be transmuted; and 
I look back sadly at my own reams of experiments in ' transla- 
tion into the metres of the original '. The English trimeter is 
a failure even when it does not go to pieces as an Alexandrine ; 
and then again the English pentapody reminds one how restless 
the Greek would have felt it to be. Here, then, is opportunity 
for interminable comment on Mr. Bevan's choice of metres, his 
choice of rhymes (A. J. P. XIII 517). All I can say is that 
Mr. Bevan does not seem to have realized how severely con- 
scientious a workman Aischylos was in metrical art also. And 
then the ' needs must ' of the verse and the consequent padding, 
the consequent clipping. One comes away from the best 
translation, thankful that he can read the original if only after 
a fashion. Reading Mr. Bevan's work as an original poem, 
the most benevolent critic will hardly class his translation among 
the metempsychoses. Much of it cannot be appreciated without 
the original, though it does not reach Browningesque depths in 
that regard. So f. i. v. 2 no one would understand aright 
' inhuman solitude ', unless it were confronted with afiporov ip^lav. 
Familiar words masquerade in picturesque costumes, a darling 
sin of ' spirited ' translators, which never fails to win applause 
from the mob of critics, though it is death to the understanding. 
See my Persius 2,45; 5, 1. So i/ijX^r is 'steel-hard' (v. 42), 
tSj. vi>v vapomcov (v. 47) ' this coil ', Tovbe (v. 70) ' this caitiff' 
4\a<ppals (v. 127), 'nimble-driven' and eirawa (v. 247) 'askanced'. 
irpoaeixov (v. 937) ' fleech ' can hardly seem to a Scot so exotic 
as it does to us ; I forgive ' yarely ' (v. 52) for eW|tf, and I am 
not proof against ' tarr ' for imdai^a (v. 7 2). As for the Aeschylean 
compounds, any translator may be pardoned for evading the 
problems they suggest. Less pardonable is the intrusion of 
compounds where no compounds exist. He must be a real 
genius who can make a satisfactory poetical compound in 
English, something that is better than the monsters that Teuton- 
izing scribblers inflict on the lovers of English speech. Few, if 
any, of Mr. Bevan's compounds commend themselves. ' Roek- 
hung ' is a false analogy to ' rock-bound ' and ' rock-ribbed '. 
' Right-areading ' is not a good rendering for op8o&oi\ov and 
' sudden-fill'd ', 'downward-ruining', 'grievous-girding' and the 
verb ' palsy -shake ', are not beautiful, whatever their warrant. 
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But criticism of this sort is rather cheap, and I do not wish 
to do injustice to Mr. Bevan's meritorious study, and so pass 
on to another rendering of Aischylos, this time into French. 
A French translator is not likely to sin by making false com- 
pounds. The language demands the substitution of a relative 
sentence, but it may be worth while to note that the relative 
sentence in French brings about a much closer unity than does 
the relative sentence in English. Victor Hugo's ' L'Homme qui 
rit ' is not ' The Man Who Laughs ' as it was actually rendered 
in one American translation, and Oliver Wendell Holmes' 
' Roche qui pleure ' does not produce the effect of ' Rock that 
weeps'. But apart from the compounds, what is for me the 
double refraction of a translation from Greek into French puts 
M. Mazon's L'Orestie d'Eschyle (Paris, Fontemoing) beyond 
the reach of my criticism. In the Avertissement M. Mazon 
says that he has aimed at exactness and consequently at clear- 
ness. Aischylos, he continues, is not obscure, precisely what 
has been said of Herakleitos (A. J. P. XXIII 346). But his 
language is synthetic and hence impossible to copy in true 
French (5 calquer en vrai frangais). We must not think of 
translating his words but his ideas. We must analyze where 
he has condensed. This is unfaithfulness beyond a doubt, but it 
is, says M. Mazon, with national imeUeia, a necessary unfaithful- 
ness. Like Lancelot, M. Mazon is falsely true. So from our 
point of view M. Mazon's translation is really not a translation 
but an interpretation, and as such will be of service to the student. 
An Aischylos without half-lights is no Aischylos, but the garish 
day may enable us to understand the half-lights better. One 
feature, however, of this rendering may be noted. There is, 
of course, no attempt to reproduce the metres of the original, 
but there is an attempt to indicate their character. The choral 
parts are printed in italics, and on the margin the movement is 
characterized as in a piece of music — ' anime ', ' un peu retenu ', 
'plus vif', 'agite', 'mod6r6' and the like. This is quite in 
keeping with the present development of metrical study. If we 
give up the ?j8os of the different metres, and fall back on the 
music (A. J. P. XVI 394), no wonder that musical directions are 
introduced. Unfortunately the musical directions are inferences 
from the text, and most readers can draw those inferences for 
themselves. 



In so conservative a country as England is, history repeats 
itself most stolidly. Johnson in his Lives of the Poets pooh- 
poohs Milton's saying that 'to read Latin with an English mouth 
is as ill a hearing as Law French ' ; and the famous programme 
of Palmer and Munro, issued in 1871, seems to have had little 
effect on the heavy ears of their countrymen. In a recent 
number of the Oxford Point of View Professor Robinson 
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Ellis makes a passionate appeal to the men of the new century, 
let us hope with better chances of success. For the last twenty- 
five or thirty years the tide has been setting in this country 
pretty steadily away from English tradition. True, some years 
ago, Professor Michael Montgomery Fisher, a highly 
esteemed Latinist of Missouri, tried to stem the current in a 
pamphlet on the Three Pronunciations of Latin, and every now 
and then one notes the bubbling cry of some strong swimmer 
or some frantic flounderer, but there is, I believe, a practical 
consensus in America and Professor Ellis actually invokes 
American example. Let us pray that before the Caecilians — 
or shall we say Rhodians? — go to Oxford from America some 
modus prof erendi may be reached. 



What Pliny the Younger (Ep. 3, 1, 4) says of Spurinna at 
sixty-seven, sola ex senectule prudentia, might be said of 
Gomperz at seventy, if it were not that we moderns have 
pushed the limits of old age a good ten years on. Still, as 
Swinburne declares that only the poet can judge the poet, so 
the author of the Griechische Denker in the third of his 
Platonische Aufsatze, Ueber die Composition der Gesetze (Wien, 
Carl Gerold's Sohn) evidently feels that only an old man can 
judge an old man. Old experience makes no small contribution 
to wisdom, and Gomperz maintains that at all events only a man 
who has written a big book, a work of long breath, can judge as 
to the possibility of this mistake and that. To saddle all the 
difficulties of Plato's Laws on the unfortunate Philippos of Opus 
is unfair. To say that no author is to anticipate the result for 
which he is preparing the way, that he is to belt himself so as 
never to show ' the baby figure of the giant mass of things to 
come at large', is a counsel of perfection that is only to be 
expected of a young man like Ivo Bruns, who, unfortunately, 
was destined never to become old ; and even Zeller at twenty- 
five was not a good judge of the work of a man of eighty. 
Everybody knows that the Laws has come down to us un- 
finished, and if every modern author, after he has spent years 
and years in composing and revising a work, is eager for a new 
edition, so that he may correct and harmonize the errors and the 
inconsistencies of his best endeavors, why should we not expect 
to find here and there in a vast structure like the Laws, which the 
builder left incomplete, broken bricks and untempered mortar ? 



According to Gomperz the Laws is not a congeries of essays, 
huddled together by the unlucky Opuntian, but a unit ; and he 
has traced the cross-references that run through all the twelve 
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books and that show in most cases an exact correspondence. 
The network of these references is so close, so taut, that the 
redactor cannot have had any hand in the work, and instead 
of vilipending Philippos' bad editing, we ought rather to admire 
the tenacious memory {die eiserne Gedachtniskraff) of the great 
thinker as he wrought on at his patriarchal age. 

To expect the highest stylistic art everywhere in Plato is 
asking too much even of genius, and especially of an aged genius, 
whose last estate, by the way, has been pathetically described 
by Wilamowitz in his Aristoteles u. Athen, I 336. And then 
think of Plato's versatility, think of the rapidity with which he 
changes his point of view. What men set down as inconsistency 
is often simply a shift in the angle of vision. 



Of course, the Platonic scholar will not fail to study this new 
contribution to the fascinating subject, which is handled in 
Gomperz's attractive way. Of especial interest to the student 
of Plato's style is the second appendix, in which Gomperz calls 
attention to one peculiarity of the later dialogues, Sophistes, 
Politicus and Philebus, viz., the mannerism of interrupting the 
didactic monotony by mechanical appeals to the interlocutors. 

For example, Phileb. 60 A. 2G. Otfiat yap ovra was ra Tore \t\6ivra 
ptjdijvat. nPOT. IISj ; 60 B. 2. Ovkovv ical too - * Tore leal vvv fiplv av 
^vvoptoKoyolTo ', n. To irotov ; . . . 2. Tiyv rdyaffov butfpipeiv (pvaiv rq8e rmv 

a\\a>v. n. TiVt ; This beadle's rap to keep the sleepy children 
awake is a sad contrast to the liveliness of the earlier dialogues, 
and Gomperz emphasizes the contrast in this respect between 
the Theaetetus and its tardy continuation, the Sophistes. How 
fall the Laws is of peculiar expressions and turns we all know 
now, but long before the mania for this line of research set in the 
Laws was to me a quarry of examples for exceptional things, and 
the specimens of the periphrastic perfect optative with Sv in my 
Syntax were collected a generation ago (S. C. G. § 288). Somehow 
they show the natural meticulousness of old age. 



W. H. B. The appearance of such a work as Mr. Gregory 
Smith's Specimens of Middle Scots (Blackwood and Sons, 1902) 
is a very gratifying phenomenon. It points to a wider recog- 
nition of the facts that the Scottish of the literary period is not 
a mere "dialect" (except in the sense that Chaucer's East Mid- 
land is a dialect) but the lineal descendant of the great North- 
umbrian or Anglian tongue, and that the rich and beautiful 
literature of that period is the representative of the once great 
Northern school. Perhaps we may indulge the hope that at 
no very distant day some knowledge of this literature will be 
recognised as essential to any thorough course in English. 
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While Mr. Smith is right in calling the specimens he has 
given us " Middle Scots," we cannot agree with him in assuming 
that Early Scottish was identical — or would be found to be 
identical, if we had it — with the Northumbrian from 1 100-1500; 
though we freely admit that the resemblance would be close. 
Unfortunately we have no Scottish of that early period, so we 
cannot bring the matter to a test ; but we should like to see the 
steps of the process that transformed the verse of the Ruthwell 
Cross to the rimed octosyllabics of Wyntoun, and that gave us 
Ham pole on one side of the Tweed and Barbour on the other. 

The selections in this book are excellent, the notes judicious 
and illuminating, and the Introduction the best brief treatise on 
the subject that we have seen. 



K. F. S. Huvelin's recent monograph, Les Tablettes Magiques 
et le Droit Romain (Macon, 1 901), is a work of universal interest 
and suggestiveness. The author brings out with greater clear- 
ness than has heretofore been done the undoubted fact that in 
Rome, as elsewhere, there was no distinction, primordially , between 
secular law and religious law. Pernice comments on the fact 
that the technical vocabulary of both is identical to a striking 
degree. But, as Huvelin's work goes far to prove, this is not be- 
cause the terminology of fas was borrowed by ius. It is because 
ius and fas had a common origin. Their separation belongs to 
a later and more advanced stage of society. The main object, 
therefore, of Huvelin's discussion is to show that the Roman law, 
especially, the Roman law of obligatio, had its origin in religious 
rites. It should, of course, be emphasized that, at the early 
period of which he is thinking, religious rites are practically 
identical with magic rites. The study of primitive cults convinces 
one that the ancient feud between religion and magic derives not 
a little of its bitterness from the fact that it was originally a family 
quarrel. 

Of all magic rites the most ancient and conservative is the 
devotio. Huvelin, therefore, makes this type the basis of his 
investigation, discusses the philosophy of it in its various forms, 
and the antique doctrine of Nemesis from which it was derived, and 
applies his results to the question in hand. The work is one 
which, from its very nature, leads into all manner of by-paths, 
interesting to any student of antique magic and folk-lore. His 
discussion, for example, of the Ephesia grammata, based, of 
course, on the well-known work of Wessely, shows that we may 
yet be able to give a complete analysis of Cato's famous prescrip- 
tion for a dislocated joint (r. r. 160). 
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